itten by Mary Jane Rawlins, a graduate student in 
University of Missouri School of Journalism, this 
earch paper is fulfillment of the requirements in a 
oblems” course. Miss Rawlins received her Bachelor 
Journalism degree from the University of Texas in 
D7. She is studying for an M.A. in Journalism under 
Inited States Steel Foundation fellowship. Most of the 
earch was done in the Freedom of Information Center. 


| Cuba has no firm tradition of a free press. The press 
s usually varied according to the tolerance of the per- 
f) or government in power, but one traditional feature 
#the Cuban press, since the establishment of the first 
public, has been government subsidization. 


The subsidies took three general forms: 

(1) payments to publishers, 

(2) payments to publishers or editors for distribu- 
Jin to stati members, and 

(3) direct payments to staff members in government 
#ecures known as “botellas,” which helped compensate 
extremely low reporters’ salaries. 1 


| Evidence indicates that the government handouts to 
We press were nearly always payments for government 


iy. It was estimated that during the Batista regime the 
tban government spent about a million dollars each 
jar in subsidies. Some Havana newspapers received 
pm two to twenty thousand dollars, while individual 
porters would get botellas of one to three hundred 
lars per month. ? 

] One result of the government subsidies is a super- 
furation of newspapers in Cuba. The islands have a 
Hpulation of five million (about one-fourth of them 
iterate) and support some fifty daily newspapers with 
otal circulation of nearly a million copies. About half 
the dailies are published in Havana, the capital, and, 
fore the revolution, only four or five of these Havana 
ilies were thought to pay their own way. 

In 1959, the Inter-American Press Association in- 
tigated accusations that member newspapers had ac- 
Ipted subsidies from the Batista regime. The report on 
aban subsidies was presented on October 5 at the IAPA 
neral conference in San Francisco. By tediously split- 
ng hairs, the committee exonerated [APA members 
om the charges of accepting subsidies. The full report 
dicated that, although payments had been made by 
Atista’s government to the newspapers, there was no 
oof that any single [APA member or officer had actu- 
y received government money. 


bs 
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While deploring the long-established subsidy pay- 
ments as unhealthy, the JAPA significantly pointed out 
that, in spite of the subsidies, “Havana newspapers did 
present a variety of editorial opinion, (and) .. . that 
the subsidy, finally, was insufficient to stifle the printing 
of news and comment, and that forcible censorship had 
to be invoked by the Batista administration.” ? 


Batista’s Press Policy Varied 


Batista’s policy toward the press was uneven; the 
government sometimes cajoled, periodically censored, 
and occasionally persecuted newsmen. As early as 1953, 
the IAPA authorized its president to cable Batista, re- 
questing the abolition of censorship. That same year, 
Batista police picked up Mario Kuchilan, columnist for 
Prensa Libre and a critic of the Batista regime, and tor- 
tured him half to death. + 

As opposition to Batista grew, press censorship be- 
came more frequent. But there were always some news- 
papers (such as Prensa Libre) and some magazines (such 
as Bohemia) which bravely continued to criticize the 
government. 

However, by 1957, it was evident that Cuba no longer 
enjoyed any real freedom of the press. In his book on 
Fidel Castro, Jules Dubois, reporter for the Chicago 
Tribune, summarizes the report he submitted to the [JAPA 
executive committee on censorship which met in New 


York, September 1957: 


The conclusions in my report were that Batista 
never again could govern Cuba with freedom of 
the press as virtually the entire country was op- 
posed to him and considered his government un- 
constitutional. I did not review the subsidies which 
most of the newspapers and some of the editors 
were receiving from the Batista government be- 
cause I did not have in hand at the time the re- 
quired documentary proof to substantiate such 
statements. There was only one recommendation: 
“that the government of Fulgencio Batista be de- 
clared not democratic because, in accordance with 
the Charter of the Inter-American Press, it does 
not respect or cause to be respected freedom of 
the press.””* 


The “Fidelistas,” cognizant of their need to arouse 
public support for their rebellion, made every effort to 
contact and persuade the Cuban people. The rebels’ most 
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successful means of communication was “Radio Rebelde,” 


which began broadcasting on February 24, 1958, from 
Sierra Maestra. “Radio Rebelde” soon gained the highest 
rating of any of Cuba’s stations, and Batista was jam- 
ming its broadcasts — especially in Havana, the political 
and economic heart of Cuba. ® 


Free Press Restoration Goal of Revolution 


Restoration of the free press was a basic goal of the 
revolution. Among the eight premises of the revolution, 
Castro listed the “absolute guarantee of freedom of in- 
formation, of the spoken and written press and of all 
the individual and political rights guaranteed by the 
constitution.” 7 In 1958, Castro reiterated and amplified 
his stand on press freedom when he said: 


...in our territory newspapermen can move freely 
and report freely what they see; there is no cen- 
sorship here, all of which means that freedom 
to give information does not jeopardize military 
security and that restrictions on the freedom of 
the press are not justified even in the midst of 
war. § 


When Batista fled on January 1, 1959, the rebels 
seized and wrecked newspaper offices and printing plants 
owned by the ex-dictator and his friends. Jules Dubois, 
in a speech at the University of Missouri, indicated that 
the initial rebel seizure involved about ten newspapers 
throughout Cuba, with two or three plants being par- 
tially destroyed. “The rightful owners were dispossessed,” 
said Dubois; “they do not and cannot enter their plants.” 

As one example, Dubois cited a 42-year-old news- 
paper, Diario de Cuba, located in Santiago de Cuba. 
On January 1, rebels appeared at the newspaper office, 
requesting to “borrow” the plant for one day to publish 
a one-issue rebel newspaper. Ten months later, the rebels 
were still using the plant, and Diario de Cuba was out of 
business. 

In Havana, the rebels suspended four dailies, includ- 
ing Tiempo en Cuba, and threatened about fifty reporters, 
accused of collaborating with the fallen regime, with 
having their professional permits revoked. ® The outcome 
of these charges was never reported. 

Alerta, a Batista-backed newspaper, was taken over 
by the revolution and became the daily Revolucion, a 
semi-official spokesman for the Provisional Government. 
And the communist-line newspaper Hoy, banned by both 
President Carlos Prio Socarras and Batista, was re- 
established by the Popular Socialist Party. 


Provisional Government Proclaims Press Free 


One of the Provisional Government’s first acts was to 
proclaim that constitutional guarantees and freedom of 
the press would be restored immediately. (It might be 
pointed out that the Constitution expressly forbids cap- 
ital punishment, and constitutional guarantees were con- 
veniently overlooked to permit execution of war crimi- 
nals.) Newspaper publication, except for Revolucion, 
was suspended for three days (January 1-3), and then 
editors were given a free reign to publish what they 
pleased. 1° 
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The government quickly moved to wipe out subsid 
to Cuban newspapers and magazines. Reporters, lo 
accustomed to receiving botellas from the governme 
were advised that they were off the government’s payrd 
The Provisional Government’s immediate action agai 
newspaper subsidies, government lottery, prostitutic 
gambling, and narcotic rings prompted Herbert 
Matthews of the New York Times to label Castro’s ge 
ernment “the first completely honest regime that Cu 
has known in the more than 50 years of her history.” 
And the IAPA bulletin, after reporting the banishme 
of government subsidies, commented that “Cuba hi 
today probably a better opportunity to develop a pre 
freer of the corroding influences of dependence on gd 
ernment money than it has had in a generation.” | 

Recognizing the importance of an informed citizeny 
the government inaugurated frequent news conferencd 
not only with Castro and President Manuel Urrutia, | 
also with Foreign Minister Roberto Agramonte, Treasul 
Minister Rufo Lopez-Fresquet, and other governme, 
officials. And Castro began his marathon “direct-to-t 
people” radio-television appearances, which are said | 
reach 95 per cent of the Cuban population. 1° 

In the meantime, during the early months of the Py 
visional Government, Fidel Castro continued to resta 
and reaffirm his belief in freedom of the press. 


‘| Shall Not Hesitate to Express My Own Opinions’ 


——— 


In a letter dated February 14, 1959, Castro wre 
Jules Dubois concerning Dubois’ book, Fidel Casér) 
Rebel-Liberator or Dictator?: 


Every person in the society of free nations — — 
and even those who are oppressed under the heel 
of dictators — has a right to express his or her 
opinion. Under the tyranny of Fulgencio Batista 
that right was denied to the people of Cuba. 

It is the duty of every newspaperman to report 
the news, for only with freedom of the press can 
there be political freedom. 

Should your book contain errors and should 
your opinions expressed therein be mistaken or 
unjust, I shall not hesitate to express my own 


opinions about the contents of the book when it 
is published. 14 


Two months later, the khaki-garbed rebel appear 
before the American Society of Newspaper Editors me# 
ing in Washington, D.C. In faltering English, Cast‘ 
reminded the American editors: 


I am a sincere believer in freedom, and I will 
never be afraid of coming to speak with the people, 
the writer, the reporter, the editors, or anybody, 
because our system of government is the system 
of public opinion, and because there in Cuba we 
have proved the best system is having the public 
opinion, because, who has public opinion with 
him never needs to use any other system of gov- 
ernment, and you have seen that many times. 
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Castro further stated: 


The policemen in a democratic country have 
to solve many difficulties, and in our country we 
solve all the difficulties speaking with the people, 
persuading the people. 


-a statement which elucidates the reasoning behind 
astro’s incessant radio-television appearances. 

After pointing out that the free press is the first 
remy of dictatorship, Castro told the editors that, in 
is opinion, the “free press means the right of everybody 
ith his free idea and his truth; and the right of the 
pople to know the truth.” '® 
In May 1959, while on an unofficial visit to Rio de 
meiro, Castro stated that his revolutionary government 
ould “never curtail” freedom of the press. While in 
io, Castro assured Dr. Gainza Paz, president of the 
iter-American Press Association, that there was “abso- 
te freedom of expression in Cuba.” 16 


mitations on Cuban Press Enumerated 


But despite Fidel Castro’s most determined aspira- 
ons and most eloquent verbalizations, there are alreday 
mitations on the Cuban press. 

The press is restrained and/or unduly influenced by 
sth the government and the well-organized, influential 
bor unions. 

The government pressures on the Cuban press take 
uur general forms: 

(1) continuing demands for newspapers to become 
lf-supporting and pay higher salaries to reporters, 

(2) “favoritism” in news handouts to some media 
id newspapers, 

(3) carping, vituperative criticism of the press by 
yvernment officials, and 
| (4) outright suppression of free speech by constitu- 
onal amendment. 

The economic hardships which the Cuban press is 
icing are the inevitable result of the long-established 
orrupt system of government subsidy. As has been 
binted out, there are far too many newspapers in Cuba 
or readers and advertisers to support. Since the govern- 
a reforms cut out all subsidies, many newspapers 
ave faced financial ruin. Although Secretary of Labor 
fanuel Fernandez has assured newspapers that the gov- 
snment will do all in its power to keep newspapers 
Joat financially, he is, at the same time, urging news- 
pers to pay adequate reporters’ salaries. When El] 
ais and Excelsior complained that government-suggested 
‘age increases totalling $100,000 would lead to bank- 
aptcy, the government ordered an audit of the two 
‘ewspapers’ books. 17 A proposed law which would force 
ewspapers and magazines to pay higher wages has not 
et been approved, since the publications have insisted 
tat a majority would have to close. 


vo ‘Solutions’ to Financial Problems 


As the New York Times has pointed out, “The prob- 
m is a baffling one that the Castro government could 
e excused for failing to solve. However, one cannot 
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see that the government is doing anything about it.” 18 


The only two apparent “solutions” to the newspapers’ 
financial problems would seem to be restoration of the 
subsidy system or the dying out of “surplus” newspapers 
which simply cannot survive free competition. 

Certainly the extreme financial instability of most 
Cuban newspapers must make these papers extremely 
sensitive to criticism from advertisers, readers, or gov- 
ernment and, in that sense, cause self-imposed limitations 
on free, uninhibited expression of controversial opinions. 
Faced with the prospect of “survival of the fittest,” news- 
papers perhaps tend to practice “bandwagon” journalism 
—that is, quick support of the most popular causes. At 
least one Cuban journalist has also voiced the fear that 
the government will use the financial instability as an 
excuse to seize more newspapers. 

A second area of government interference with Cuban 
press freedom is the pronounced favoritism in news 
distribution which officials show the “26th of July” paper, 
Revolucion. Cuban newsmen complain that the semi- 
official organ gets government directives and pronounce- 
ments hours, or even a day, before other newspapers. 1® 
For example, it was only through Revolucion that the 
public and press learned of Castro’s dramatic, temporary 
resignation as Premier last summer; and Revolucion also 
reported exclusively the text of the agrarian reform law. 
Ruby Hart Phillips of the New York Times has said that 
Prensa Latina, the newly formed Cuban-supported Latin 
American news agency, is another government favorite 
which sometimes gets exclusive interviews and reports. 7° 


Castro’s Use of Television 


Even more harmful to newspaper vitality is Castro’s 
extensive use of television. Castro told the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, “in our country we solve 
all the difficulties speaking with the people, persuading 
the people” — and Castro evidently considers television 
the most satisfactory media for this communication and 
persuasion. Castro’s television speeches are frequent, 
and often the things he says have the force of law. He 
calls this method of speaking to the people “direct 
democracy”; others, such as Jules Dubois, have labeled 
it “government-by-television,” brainwashing, and “gov- 
ernment where the beard is.” In any case, such prolific 
use of television works a hardship on the other news 
media, for it is often over television that the most im- 
portant government policies are formulated and an- 
nounced. Just to give two examples — it was through a 
marathon television broadcast that Castro forced out 
his handpicked president, Manuel Urrutia, and, more 
recently, it was over television that Castro told the Span- 
ish ambassador to get out of Cuba. 

Ruby Phillips evaluated the effect of Castro’s parti- 
ality toward television in a New York Times article pub- 


lished August 24, 1959: 


Premier Fidel Castro’s government by tele- 
vision has left the press in the dark. Newspaper 
readership is said to have declined sharply. 

Newspapers are given little or no official in- 
formation during periods of crises. No official 
statements were issued during the recent up- 
heaval over an alleged conspiracy against the re- 
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gime. Official sources said, “Wait until Dr. Castro 
appears on television and radio to tell the people 
what has happened.” 

At the same time, the press is severely criti- 
cized by Premier Castro and his government 
for picking up information wherever it can be 
found. 72 


‘Official’ Criticism 


The third and most obvious government intimidation 
of the free press in Cuba is the repeated censure of news- 
papers by government officials. To appreciate the ser- 
iousness of this “official” criticism, one must remember 
that most Cubans hold Fidel Castro and his revolution- 
aries in very high esteem— almost to the point of 
adoration. Consequently, when a member of the “26th 
of July Movement,” especially Premier Castro, condemns 
a newspaper, that condemnation is serious. 

Immediately after the revolution, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment enjoyed a brief “honeymoon” period with the 
press. There was practically no criticism of the govern- 
ment. Even the military trials, which were so strongly 
condemned by the foreign press, were generally sup- 
ported in the Cuban press. Not until the circus-like 
trial of ex-Major Jesus Sosa Blanco did the Cuban col- 
umnists and cartoonists comment. 

The first real criticism of the government came after 
the publication of the agrarian reform law. Even then, 
newspapers did not make much editorial comment on 
the new law, but they did report the vigorous objections 
of sugar and tobacco growers. But even mild commentary 
aroused rebuke from the sensitive Castro. Diario de la 
Marina, oldest newspaper in Cuba, chided the govern- 
ment for not accepting well-intended criticism; and 
Avance, in a signed article by editor Jorge Zayas, accused 
Castro of overusing the term “counter-revolutionary.” ” 

But this was only the beginning of Castro’s wrath. 
By August 1959, the New York Times noted: 


. the Cuban press is afraid to criticize Premier 
Castro and the government. While it seems logical 
for Dr. Castro to argue that if he is criticized he 
has a right to answer back, in practice his follow- 
ing is so powerful and so emotional that he virtu- 
ally destroys any organ whenever he attacks it. 7° 
(This predicted destruction by “Castrogation” has 
not, as yet, proved a reality.) 


The same month, Jules Dubois wrote in the epilogue 
to Freedom Is My Beat: 


There is freedom of expression in Cuba, but 
there is also an apparently mistaken trend toward 
thought control. Because, if anyone should dis- 
sent, if anyone should dare to express an opinion 
adverse to Fidel Castro, he is smeared and at- 
tacked by the propaganda machinery of the Cuban 
revolution. . . 

It is unnecessary to establish censorship. All 
that is needed is to incite mobs to attack and de- 
stroy newspaper plants or instill the fear of phys- 
ical harm and even possible death to silence pens. 
... There is never any freedom if the air is 
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saturated with fear that is propagated through 
official or semi-official intimidation. ** 


Verbal War 


In September, the Diario de la Marina strongly a 
tacked the government’s “violent imposition of taxes 
and prohibitive duties on imports, specifically statin 
that Castro’s austerity program threatened to reduc 
Cuba “to the same level of life as those Asian an 
European nations unable to advance because of Sovie 
Communism.” 2° Castro promptly took to television-radi| 
to accuse the Diario of plotting to “overthrow the Cuba 
Revolutionary Government.” This speech marked t 
beginning of a verbal “war” between Fidel Castro an| 
independent Havana newspapers. 

Both Avance and Diario de la Marina lashed out afte 
Castro’s accusation. In a front page editorial, Diario d 
la Marina replied: 


It is not sufficient that there be no censorship 
prior to publication, nor that it be stated that 
rights and liberty exist; freedom of the press is 
perturbed and weakened when an atmosphere 
of coercion is created against those media of ex- 
pression that publish their opinions, ideas and 
principles with the utmost freedom. *° 


Castro’s attacks, rather than hurting the Diario, actu 
ally aroused support for the newspaper from the publ 
and the press, including a reported 6,000 new subscri 
tions. With obvious irony, the Diario noted the ne 
subscriptions under a headline reading “Thank you 
Fidel.” 27 

In late October, Castro told a cheering rally of ba 
employees that Cubans must either be with the revolutio 
or against it. He said that publications opposing the rev 
lution would “die of anemia” when the people rejects 
them and they lost their advertisers. The next moni! 
Castro repeated his prediction about the death of si) 
newspapers in a four-and-a-half-hour speech to 3,000 dex 
egates at the opening of the Tenth National Labor Cor 
gress. The Premier said some newspapers were involve 
in a plot to destroy the Cuban revolution, and stated th: 
a law would soon be approved ordering confiscation « 
all property owned by those convicted of counter-rey 
lutionary activities, proclaiming such activities pune 
able by death. The Labor Congress immediately voted 
censure the three Havana dailies, Prensa Libre, Avanc 
and Diario de la Marina. 8 


Intimidation by Pro-Castro Papers 


Not only are some Cuban newspapers still bei 
threatened by Castro, they are also being intimidated 
strongly pro-Castro newspapers. On January 7, 196 
Jorge Zayas editorially complained: 


One can easily prove that absolute freedom 
of expression exists in Cuba simply by reading 
all of the insults, vexations, and gross statements 
launched in unison by the official press against 
those who dare to dissent. Never have so many 
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gross things been published in the Cuban press 
without intervention of the (state-created) Col- 
legium of Journalists or the Premier, who inter- 
venes in the slightest things. °° 


_ The final way by which the Cuban government inter- 
vres with the free press is through the imposition of new 
< restrictions. 


I 


The first proposed law which would have affected 
uban newspapers was more ridiculous than serious. Last 
lay, Minister of the Treasury Rufo Lopez-Fresquet 
roposed a government tax on photographs and adjec- 
ves used in society news. Photographs were to be taxed 

per column inch, each adjective $1. Newspapers were 
Meollect the tax and keep ten per cent for their trouble. 
uban newspapers protested vigorously, claiming the 
x would be an infringement upon free speech. Perhaps 
ie most effective objector was Prensa Libre, which ran 
a adjective-loaded front page article describing Senor 
opez-Fresquet as a great economist and intellectual. At 
te foot of the story, Dread Libre notedthat “our com: 
ide Rufo now owes us $7, of which we will keep 70 
mis.” °° A week later, Senor Lopez-Fresquet announced 
ie proposed society tax had been dropped. 


onstitutional Amendments 


a 


_ The proposed society tax was humorous, but the two 
onstitutional amendments which the Provicional Gov- 
enment enacted last November are calculated to terror- 
‘e reluctant newspaper editors into support of the gov- 
mment. The amendments read: 


| Article 149. Whosoever should introduce, publish, 
| propagate or try to make obeyed in Cuba any 
) dispatch, order or decree which might tend to 
| impair the independence of the nation or pro- 
' voke the nonobservance of the laws in force, 
_ will be liable to penalty of from six to 18 years 
| in prison. 

Article 156. The incitement carried out publicly 
to arouse feelings that may lead to the execution 
| of some of the counter-revolutionary crimes which 
_ have been mentioned above will be punished by a 
| prison term of from 10 to 20 years; but if, as a 
_ direct consequence of that incitement, acts of vio- 


lence result against the revolutionary government 
' in which lives are lost, the penalty will be from 
_ 20 years to death. *! 

F 


These interdictions open the door for government 
ersecution of editors or broadcasters who “get out of 
ne.” Reprisals may be made against any person who 
trongly criticizes a Cuban law or “arouses feelings” 
gainst the government. The threat of these two laws 
ould be just as effective in silencing the press as actual 
ire-publication censorship. 


APA -Protests 


The Inter-American Press Association, which had 
jready expressed concern over conditions in Cuba, 
trongly protested the enactment of the two constitutional 
imendments. On November 23, [APA President William 
4owles, publisher of the Spokesman Review, Spokane, 
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Washington, issued a statement which perhaps summa- 
rizes the tension between the Cuban press and the Cuban 
government: 


The Inter-American Press Association de- 
nounces the increasing censorship by terror which 
appears to be the weapon with which Premier 
Fidel Castro intends to silence all criticism in the 
press of Cuba... . 

There have been direct attacks by the highest 
officials of the Cuban government against news- 
papers, inviting boycotts, especially in the case 
of Diario de la Marina; there have been threats 
against the daily Avance; the newspaper Revolu- 
cion, which is an official organ of the government, 
has been engaged in a campaign of vilification 
against the above-mentioned newspapers and more 
recently against the newspaper Prensa Libre. 

The Executive Committee also took note of 
the statement made by Major Raul Castro, min- 
ister of the armed forces, that no protection would 
be furnished by the government to Diario de la 
Marina should that newspaper property be sub- 
jected to mob attack. 

Moreover, the revolutionary government has 
enacted two articles in a constitutional reform 
which implement the censorship by terror. ?? (The 
two articles followed, verbatim. ) 


Terrorism Increases 


But government “terrorism” has only increased since 
the IAPA protest. On February 23, authorities seized 
El Mundo, the least critical of the independent Havana 
dailies. The newspaper was owned by Amadeo Barletta, 
an Italian immigrant who had built up a $40 million 
business empire, including El Mundo, two television 
stations, and Cuba’s largest automobile agency. El Mundo 
had not only not been especially critical of the govern- 
ment, its companion television station was the one used 
by Castro for most of his broadcasts. The Ministry for 
Recovery of Illegally Acquired Property grabbed all of 
Barletta’s properties, allegedly to determine if any were 
acquired with official protection at government expense 
during the Batista regime. The Ministry accused Barletta 
of “illegal enrichment at the expense of the national 
patrimony and in connivance with high figures of tyran- 
ny,” and put him under house arrest. El Mundo’s pub- 
lisher, Raul A. Gonse, Assistant Publisher Jorge Marti, 
and Telemundo Program Director Jose Perez all resigned 
as soon as they heard of the take-over. 3° The final out- 
come of this flagrant government seizure is not yet known. 

In the March 21 issue, Time magazine reported 
another government seizure — the weekly newspaper Vo- 
cero Occidental, published in Pinar del Rio. No reason 
was given for the take-over by the Ministry for Recovery 
of Illegally Acquired Property. 

But pressures on the Cuban press have not been en- 
tirely government-instigated — Cuban labor unions have 
also kept their fingers in the management pie. 


Labor Unions Interfere 


The first interference by labor unions came in May, 
just five months after the revolution, when the Union of 
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Graphic Arts demanded that El Pais and Excelsior change 
their editorial policy to more active support for the revo- 
lutionary government, and that the two newspapers oust 
former Batista-connected employees. El Pais, an inde- 
pendent afternoon newspaper which steers clear of polit- 
ical controversy, complained to the IAPA, and the IAPA 
protested the labor union action to Premier Castro. Cas- 
tro denounced El Pais for appealing to the IAPA, but, at 
the same time, stated, “We understand that the editorial 
line is the company’s affair and the workers have no 
rights over that.” 34 After Castro’s pronouncement, the 
Union of Graphic Arts dropped its demands. (In de- 
nouncing El Pais, Castro had called the owners “partners 
of Batista.” It is interesting to note that Guillermo Mar- 
tinez Marquez, editor of El Pais and former president of 
the [APA, demanded and got time on Telemundo to reply 
to Castro and defend himself against the charges.) °° 

Later the same month, an indignant National Sugar 
Workers Congress voted to censure Hoy, the communist 
newspaper, for calling the Congress “anti-democratic” 
and “similar to labor meetings under the Batista regime.” 
After the approval of the motion, shouts of “Burn Hoy!” 
and “Down with the Communists!” rang through the 
Palace of Workers, and Havana police were dispatched 
to guard the Hoy offices, which were never actually 
attacked. °° 


‘Editorial Disclaimers’ 


In spite of Castro’s definite stand for non-interference 
with newspaper policy, unions have continued to torment 
newspaper editors and publishers. Unhappy with the pub- 
lication of “defamatory cables” wired from American 
news agencies, the governing board of the Provincial 
Association of Journalists sent a letter last December to 
each Havana newspaper asking that clarifying notes be 
inserted at the end of foreign news dispatches which the 
newspaper’s workers might consider unfair to the Fidel 
Castro regime. The suggested note read: 


This cable is published voluntarily by this 
newspaper in legitimate use of the liberty of the 
press now existing in Cuba, but journalists and 
printers working here, also in use of this liberty, 
state that the contents above do not represent the 
truth nor the most elemental journalistic ethics. *7 


The riders, called “coletillas” or “editorial disclaim- 
ers,” were quickly approved by the National Collegium 
of Radiobroadcasters, the National Federation of Printing 
Shop Employees, and the free press commission of the 
National Collegium of Journalists of Havana. Newspaper 
employees were told it was permissible to quit working 
for newspapers which did not actively support the revolu- 
tionary government, but that it was better to enforce 
publication of the “clarifying” coletillas. 


Newspapers React to ‘Coletillas’ 


Informacion, the first newspaper hit by the workers’ 
insubordination, complained to the Cuban police courts, 
but got nowhere. Other Cuban newspapers reacted in 
different ways. The Diario de la Marina ridiculed the 
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coletillas, and said that it would consider the postscript 
an award in recognition of the newspaper’s independence’ 
Guillermo Martinez Marquez, the editor of El Pais, said 
he would resign rather than publish “clarifying notes, 
and added that El Pais had always been open to person 
who wished to reply to editorial comment. Avance’ 
editor Jorge Zayas also rejected the notes, and called or 
Castro to halt the union action. 3% 

The union interference is taking its toll of Cuban edi 
tors. The last week in January, Jorge Zayas fled to th¢ 
Ecuadorean embassy and then to Miami, Florida. E 
ployees immediately took over Avance, and the Ministry 
for the Recovery of Illegally Acquired Property orderec 
confiscation of all Zayas’ property, charging that Zayag 
had gained stolen property and illicit enrichment unde 
the Batista dictatorship. | 

Zayas told a Miami Herald reporter that his absolute 
refusal to publish “clarifying notes” had caused an im} 
passe with emp!oyees. 

“TI asked Fidel Castro for guarantees so that I could 
continue to publish my newspaper as an independent 
newsman,” Zayas said. “Dr. Castro refused to give me 
any guarantees. Although the government made no direc} 
threats against me, I was a sitting duck in Cuba becaus¢ 
of my anti-Castro editorials. They might have charged 
me with counter-revolutionary activities.” 3° Zayas adde¢ 
that Castro had cancelled all government advertising with 
Avance, and carried on a propaganda campaign agains 
that newspaper. Labor union mobs had called for Zayas 
execution at a recent Havana rally. 


Another Casualty 


On February 10 there was another casualty of th 
“editorial disclaimers.” Guillermo Martinez Marquez re 
signed as editor of El Pais. Marquez had announced hi 
intention of resigning shortly after the unions forced th 
use of coletillas. 

The IAPA, banned by Fidel Castro from sending ; 
fact-finding committee to Cuba, issued a new statemen 
following the self-exile of Jorge Zayas and the seizur 
of Avance. President Cowles said, in part: 


The fiction that freedom of the press exists in 
Cuba has been exploded by action of the pro- 
government newspaper unions in assuming the 
editorial direction and publication of the inde- 
pendent newspaper, Avance. .. . 


During its existence the IAPA has become fa- 
miliar with various forms of censorship, some most 
direct and others very subtle indeed. The Cuban 
form of censorship began subtly enough, but of 
late it has rapidly become more direct and, as 
is illustrated in the case of Avance, more blatant. 
It is sad, indeed, to see a regime which seemed 
to promise to Cuba a rebirth of freedom turning 
to totalitarian methods which are a denial of all 
man’s natural rights. 4° 


It is, perhaps, presumptuous to make generalization 
about any area of Cuban life, because the situation ther 
is in such a rapid state of fluctuation. However, it see 
obvious that freedom of the press in Cuba is rapidl 
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eteriorating; the movement is toward censorship. 

The two repressive constitutional amendments which 
ave been cited make it hazardous to voice any opposition 
) the established revolutionary government. These laws 
uight be understandable, or even justifiable, during a 
tate of war, but the Provisional Government’s imposition 
f{ these restrictions more than a year after the success of 
1e revolution was unduly oppressive. The amendments 
sem even more portentous when viewed in the perspec- 
ve of other government oppressions: the recent sus- 
ension of habeas corpus and revival of the military 
‘ibunals, the continuing government seizure of private 
roperty, and the fact that the revolutionaries have yet 
» call a free election for Cubans. 


astro’s Conception of Press Freedom 


_ Castro’s bitter criticisms of the press and mounting 
nion pressures, while not censoring the press, certainly 
snd to repress free expression. For full understanding, 
aese limitations should be considered from Fidel Castro’s 
oint of view. Whereas Americans usually conceive of 
ress freedom as implying freedom from government 
estrictions, Fidel Castro has often implied that, in his 
pinion, the essence of press freedom is the availability 
f{ the press to all people who wish to express opinions. 
‘astro stated his philosophy to Jules Dubois when he 
rote, “Every person in the society of free nations . . 
as a right to express his or her opinion.” From this 
iewpoint, Castro and the labor unions, with bitter de- 
‘ouncements and enforced “editorial disclaimers,” are 
aerely taking advantage of their right to fully express 
Jeir own point of view, their “right of reply.” 

This conception of press freedom is familiar to stu- 
ents of the Marxian philosophy, which holds, in part, 
nat a “free press” means free access for all people to a 
veans of expression. Hence, according to the commu- 
ists, newspaper publication by workers’ committees — 
s in the case of Cuba’s confiscated Avance and El Mundo 
not only does not limit freedom, it liberates the press 
om domination by capital. The tendency in Cuba to 
rce newspapers to support the Provisional Government 
3; also reminiscent of Marxian philosophy, which couples 
‘ress freedom with the responsibility to support and 
;dvance the causes of the “party” or government. *t 
i 


‘om the Democratic Point of View 


But from the democratic point of view, Castro and 
he labor unions — if not actually imposing pre-publica- 
ion censorship — are interfering with the rightful pre- 
‘ogatives of newspaper editors and publishers. While 
nion-imposed “editorial disclaimers” are not outright 
ensorship, they infringe upon the integrity of judement 
n news selection and editorial comment normally con- 
eded to the newspaper management. 


L 
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And Castro’s vituperations of the press — while again 
not actually censorship — are limiting press freedom 
because of Castro’s position in the government and his 
unique place in the hearts and minds of most Cuban 
people. As the New York Times has aptly written: 


It has often been pointed out that while Dr. 
Castro evidently believes sincerely that he wants 
freedom of the press, he is so sensitive to criti- 
cism, so emotional and so heedless of his own 
remarkable power to sway public opinion, that 
he inadvertently makes true and complete liberty 
of expression impossible. # 


In 1955, the International Press Institute published 
a study of government pressures on the press. In this 
study, the Institute specified two primary conditions for 
freedom of the press: 


(1) That all papers in a country should receive equal 
treatment, not only vis-a-vis the law, but also in political, 
economic, and administrative matters, and 


(2) Journalists should come under the same laws as 
other citizens in principle, and they should enjoy the 
same legal safeguards. *° 


Neither of these conditions exists in Cuba today. 


Possible Outcome 


Harold Lavine, writing in Commentary, has predicted 
a possible outcome of the press restrictions in Cuba. 
Lavine believes that eventually, because of the government 
land reform and economic policies, Cuba must face a 
financial crisis. When (and if) this crisis does come, 
disillusionment with the revolution will grow and oppo- 
sition will become more active. Lavine points out that in 
a country where there are no democratic channels through 
which to express opposition, it may take violent forms, 
leading Castro to establish a tyrannous military dictator- 
ship. #4 

Economic crisis or not, it is important for people to 
have an outlet for their antagonisms. In a democracy, the 
classic channel for criticism of the government is the free 
press; in Cuba, this outlet is being restricted. On March 1, 
the [APA reported that Havana is left with only six nom- 
inally independent newspapers: Diario de la Marina, El 
Crisol, Informacion, Excelsior, Prensa Libre, and El 
Pais. A March 20 Associated Press dispatch said a special 
IAPA committee, appointed to study press conditions in 
Cuba, had said that, with two exceptions, the Spanish- 
language press in Cuba has directly or indirectly passed 
into the hands of Premier Fidel Castro’s government — 
or become so intimidated it could not be considered free. 

It seems significant that newspaper editors who with- 
stood the worst oppressions of the Batista regime, have 
resigned or fled in the face of Castro’s “freedom.” And 
the trend in Cuba is toward even more severe restrictions 
and suppressions of the “free” press. 
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